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Albert Bigelow, William Hunting- 
ion, George Willoughby, and David 
Gale sailed West from San Pedro, Cal- 
jfornia, February 10, in the thirty- 
foot ketch, Golden Rule, heading for 
the Eniwetok nuclear testing area. 
Bigelow’s article in last month’s Lis- 
ERATION told of their intention to 
challenge the tests by sailing into the 
testing area and remaining there, 
come what may, so long as the tesis 
continue. 

About seven hundred miles out to 
sea, the Golden Rule was damaged by 
a storm which the Coast Guard de- 
scribed as “one of the worst in twenty 
years’. The jaw of the boom was 
broken and could not be repaired at 
sea. The boat was driven badly off 
course, could not make headway 
against the gales, and was listing. 
Unable to proceed against prevailing 
winds the fifteen hundred miles to 
Hawaii, the crew headed back for 
San Pedro to make emergency repairs. 
The same day, a news report in the 
New York Times quoted a govern- 
ment spokesman as asserting, in 
reply to Japanese protests against 
the tests, that testing will begin April 
5, as scheduled, and will continue till 
midsummer. Thus it appears that 
the Golden Rule will be able to reach 
the testing area while tests are still 
taking place. 

The ship is now back in port. 
being repaired. March 20 has been 
set as the date for re-sailing. 

When the project was first an- 
nounced, “defense officials said they 
would have to study international 
legal angles before determining what 
action might be taken to prevent 
entry into the danger area... The 
seas are free and unless an outsider 
moves into territorial waters near 
an island or land area, there is no law 
‘o prevent free movement.” (A. P. 
dispatch, Fall River, (Massachusetts ) 
Herald News. But the day the 
Golden Rule left port, a Navy spokes- 
man in Washington asserted: “If he 
|Mr. Bigelow] enters the area, he 
will be arrested for trespassing and 
tried in Federal Court. Exactly the 
same laws apply as on the ground. 
‘ince that area of the Pacific is one of 
the seas not free as set forth by inter- 
national agreement. It is governed 
hy the United States under a United 
Nations Trusteeship agreement.” (St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch 

This might be contrasted with the 
State Department’s response, earlier 





in the month, to a claim hy Indonesia 
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part of...the absolute sovereignty 
of Indonesia.” On that occasion, the 
New York Times quotes a State De- 
partment “spokesman” as saying that 
the United States “since its inception 
has been and is firmly committed to 
uphold the fundamental principle of 
freedom of the sea... The United 
States... regards as wrongful and un- 
acceptable appropriations of the high 
seas any claim to more than three 
miles of territorial waters, as well as 
any alleged right to convert into in- 
ternal or territorial waters large 
areas of the high seas by the vessels 
of all nations.” 

In calling this statement to our at- 
tention, just before he sailed, Bert 
Bigelow wrote: 

What kind of a trustee 1) violates 
its own ‘fundamental principles of free- 
dom of the sea’; 2) abuses its trustee- 
ship by exploding nuclear weapon: 
against the repeated protests of the in- 
habitants of the area, the Marshall is- 
landers themselves; 3) continues nuclear 
explosions in the area although most 
men consider these ‘tests’ dangerous and 
warlike / 

Responsible citizens of a democracy 
can ask if this is the kind of govern- 
ment we want... “The only require- 
ment for the triumph of evil is that good 
men do nothing.” 


After reading Bert Bigelow’s article 
“Why | am Sailing into the Bomb 
Test Area”, W. Eugene Smith, world- 
famous photographer who was 
wounded on Okinawa while covering 
World War II for Life magazine. 
applied to join the project “as a 
volunteer fully sharing the aims and 
perils of the voyage” and “in the 
hope of being able to make a photo- 
graphic report that would interpret 
the project to others who might 
otherwise miss its impact.” While 
Smith’s offer was being relayed to 
the men at sea, he was working on 
methods for protecting film against 
radioactivity and for floating the 
story to the outside world, in case of 
disaster. If the present crew agreed, 
and space could be found on ship- 
hoard, the plan was for Smith to fly 
to Hawaii to board the Golden Rule. 

Smith, who produced the photo- 
vraphic essays “Country Doctor”, 
GP 7 
“Spanish Village”, “Nurse Midwife” 
end others, left Life, after sixteen 
vears, because of its censorship of 
his work. Two years ago, in express- 
ing his desire to “speak with belief 
in the future”, he referred to his ef- 
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forts during the war in these words: 

If my photographs could grab the 
viewer by the heart, making the enormity 
of the terribleness of war lodge heavily, 
they might also prod the conscience and 
cause to think. The photographs might 
eause the viewer to think bevond right- 
eous chips on nationalistic or polities! 
shoulders; and beyond racial or religious 
gripes, that usually fade when under- 
standing is allowed, or is gained, or is 
applied. I had to try to make the viewer 
think of what war actually is, and what 
it is not a solution of, and to help the 
viewer realize above pride, out of moral- 
ity, out of practicality that it must sto}. 

Speaking of the Pacific project, the 
Montgomery (Alabama) Advertiser 
commented: 

Of course there is no danger in this 
protest. The United States Navy will 
tow the Golden Rule out of the area and 
that will be that... However, the Non- 
Violent Action Committee against Nu- 
clear Weapons says it plans “parallel 
action” against Russian tests “to carry 
the same moral and political message.” 
Significantly there are no plans or volun- 
teers for the Soviet demonstration. 

One week after the Golden Rule 
set sail on its projected six-weeks voy- 
age to the testing area, the committee 
announced further details of its plans 
to reach the Russian people, “come 
what may”. Members of a team will 
apply for visas to enter Russia, but 
they are determined to cross the 
border and establish contact with the 
Russian people by means of a Russian 
language appeal, with or without 
official permission. 

The committee’s 
says: 

We are no longer content to work only 
in conventional ways by which we have 
been unable to persuade our fellow cit- 
izens and political leaders. We mean now 
to speak with the weight of our whole 
lives. Therefore we shall not be deterred 
by obstacles which may arise from pursu- 
ing our intention to meet the Russian 
people face to face. 

Lawrence Scott, coordinator of 
Non-Violent Action Against Nuclear 
Weapons, and Bayard Rustin are 
among those who have already ap- 
plied for the project. As was the 
case with the Pacific project, all ay- 
plications will be carefully considered 
before final selections are made. Vol- 
unteers should get in touch with Non- 
Violent Action Against Nuclear Weap- 
ons, 2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 
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AS THE FIRST WOMAN to sit in the legislat- 
ure of any sovereign nation, I cast my first vote in April, 
1917 against the entry of the United States into World 
War I. As I said at the time, I wanted to stand by my 
country, but I could not vote for war. I look back 
with satisfaction to that momentous occasion. 

I had been deeply involved in the preceding years in 
the struggle for woman suffrage. That struggle and the 
struggle against war were integrally related in my youth- 
ful thoughts and activities. After the World War had 
broken out and it had become increasingly clear that 
the United States was going to be drawn in, I was the 
angriest person you ever saw. I was in a rage because no 
one had ever seriously taught us about the nature of war 
itself or given us any inkling of the causes of this specific 
war. I was not so naive as to think that war just started 
in a minute. Behind the scenes preparation had to be 
made and was made for it. But nobody in school or later 
had talked to us about such things. Now we seemed, in 
1914, suddenly and inexplicably to be on the eve of war. 

Deep down, I guess I had always felt strongly about 
war. I remember that in college, when I was assigned to 
read publicly a poem glorifying war and soldiers, I 
told the professor: “But this is hideous. I can’t read it.” 

As we went about in Montana in 1914 campaigning 
for the vote, we would see long lines of people before 
the newspaper bulletin boards in every town and city. 
A large proportion of these people were foreign born, 
eagerly scanning the notices for war news that would 
give them some notion as to what was happening to 
relatives in their native countries. War was on every- 
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TWO VOTES 
AGAINST WAR 


1917 





1941 





JEANNETTE RANKIN 


body’s mind. So we talked about suffrage in relation 
to war. I argued that women should get the vote because 
they would help keep the country out of war. It was a 
persuasive argument at that stage. 


I do not want to give the impression that anti-war 
talk was universally popular. In a speech in Butte, 
Montana, I happened to suggest that, instead of sending 
youth into war, the old men ought to fight the wars. 
The papers picked up this suggestion and made a big 
thing of it. Then speeches began to be made and letters 
written to the papers on how presumptuous and shocking 
it was for an unmarried woman to consider herself com- 
petent to discuss such matters. 


I recall one curious incident that made a great im- 
pression on me during a suffrage campaign. It illustrates 
how we never know what will evoke our deepest feelings 
Minnie J. Reynolds of New Jersey, a prominent suffrage 
campaigner, and I were walking down a street in Seattle. 
We passed a window full of baby chicks. Minnie stopped, 
pointed to them and talked passionately for some 
minutes about the loveliness and helplessness of those 
little chicks and how everyone would be outraged if 
someone were to start wantonly to torture them. She 
then went on to talk about men, women, old people, 
children all over the world, and men in war going out to 
kill them. 

In the Fall of 1916, I was elected Congresswoman-at- 
large from Montana. The women’s vote helped. It was 
an additional advantage that the state was not divided 
into Congressional districts, because candidates who 
stand for something are likely to have a better chance 
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under this set-up, especially women. Everyone could 
vote for both a man and a woman. It is harder to manip- 
ulate and control the voters of a whole state than those 
of a single district. Also people were not subjected to 
a radio and TV barrage and we could go from town to 
town, speaking on the street corners and in the homes. 


Several women ran for Congress in various states that 
year, but I was the only one who really had a chance, 
and I was elected. Under the procedures in effect at 
that time, the outgoing Congress carried over until the 
first Tuesday in March of the following vear and the 
newly-elected Congress would not convene in session 
until autumn. I had plans made for an extensive and, 
I hoped, remunerative lecture tour on woman suffrage 
and peace, capitalizing on the curiosity about a “female” 
Representative. But Woodrow Wilson, who had been 
elected on the slogan that he would keep us out of war, 
had decided that it was the duty of all, and especially 
of good liberals and idealists, to support intervention. 
He called a special session of Congress early in April, 
read his famous war message, and appealed to the newly- 
elected Congress to declare war. 

That time it took a week of tense debate to bring 
the matter to a vote, and in the House I was not the only 
one to vote “No”. Forty-nine men in the House voted 
against entry. Among them were all the veterans of 
the Civil War who were in Congress. Claude Kitchin, 
the floor leader of the Democratic majority, voted “No” 
and wept unashamedly as he cried out: “It takes neither 
moral nor physical courage to declare a war for others 
to fight.” It is one token of how the situation has de- 
teriorated since that time that Kitchin was retained in 
the leadership in spite of this vote and the fact that he 
remained unenthusiastic about war measures. Champ 
Clark, the Speaker of the House, refrained from voting 
on this crucial measure. In the Senate, the elder Robert 
M. LaFollette made his brilliant and courageous speech 
and cast his negative vote, as did five other Senators. 

I am sorry to have to say that the attitude of most of 
the leaders of the woman suffrage movement was far 
from sympathetic to my stand. They thought that the 
“cause” would have been much better off if I had taken 
what they considered a patriotic stand. They brought 
a good deal of pressure to bear on me. As a matter of 
fact, the war advanced the movement to give women 
the vote and undermined opposition to it, and there is 
no reason to suppose that my vote on the war declaration 
had any appreciable effect on this issue. 


After the War 


It did have an effect on my own career. Running for 
re-election to the House of Representatives in 1918 was 
out of the question. tn the period between the two 


world wars, | devoted a great deal of time to the effort 


March, 1958 


to achieve the object for which the war had otsensibly 
been fought—the permanent abolition of war. During ° 
part of that time I was on the staff of the National 
Council for Prevention of War, of which Frederick 
J. Libby was for many years the director. Some of my 
experiences in this work and reflections on them may be 
of use. 


If any results in Congress are to be accomplished at 
all, it is necessary to get to the people—the grass roots, 
as the saying goes—and to do a lot of personal work 
with individuals and small groups. In dealing with 
Congress itself, you have to think largely in terms of the 
individual Congressman who is in a key position. In 
1936 when the great struggle for the Neutrality Act was 
on, as part of our strategy to keep the United States 
from becoming embroiled for a second time in European 
conflicts, Roosevelt was confident he could defeat us. 
But at the very hour when he was assuring a House 
delegation in his office that the Senate would defeat 
the measure, the Senate passed it. Then the administra- 
tion’s struggle to defeat the measure was intensified. 
The key man in the House was Democratic Representa- 
tive McReynolds from Chattanooga, Tennessee, who was 
chairman of the Committee that was handling the bill. 
We took ten of his twelve counties in Tennessee and 
with the cooperation of women, clergy, and school super- 
intendents held dozens of meetings, large and small. 
This was shortly before Christmas. McReynolds was 
abroad. We carefully refrained from attacking him, 
and simply urged people “to let Mr. McReynolds know 
what you think”. When McReynolds returned from his 
trip and learned what his constituents were thinking, he 
changed his mind and voted for the Neutrality Act. 

People often ask what they can do in Washington. 
My answer is that, almost always, the only really effective 
thing people can do is to work with their own represent- 
atives. If they are going to write, they should write to 
their own Senators or Representatives. A Congressman 
seldom pays attention to anybody who is not a constit- 
uent. Don’t write him what you think or start out by 
telling him what to do. Ask him a question. When he 
answers, as he is almost certain to do, write again, thank 
him, and ask him another question. He is not likely 
to think that a constituent is really interested and will 
work in the district unless he has written half a dozen 
times. 

On the other hand, in order to give a balanced picture, 
[ ought to emphasize that just about everything possible 
is done to enable a Congressman to keep his constituents 
from knowing what he really thinks and even how ke 
votes, and that in Congress itself free speech does not 
really obtain. In my earlier days, there was a lot of stir 
about the then czar of the House, Speaker “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon of [llinois. He decided whe could or could not 
speak, for how long, and so on. There was a liberal 
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revolt. With what result? That there is now a Rules 
Committee, which decides who can or cannot speak, and 
for how long. In a sense, the only place where uninhib- 
ited free speech still exists in the United States is—para- 
doxically—in the Senate when a filibuster is on. Pro- 
cedures in Congress, let me add, are so arranged that with 
a little agility a Representative, if allowed to speak and 
in good standing with the powers that be, can make 
speeches on one side of an issue, and then vote on the 
other side. He can vote one way in a voice vote and the 
other way when the tellers are called—and can tell 
various types of constituents the part of the story that 
makes them feel good. 


I Visit High Schools 


But let me resume the account of my own Congre:- 
sional experience. In 1939, I began to think of running 
for Congress again the following year. The first move 
I made was to write a letter to all the high school prin- 
cipals in Montana, informing each that I would be at 
his school on such and such a date and available to ad- 
dress the students. I did not ‘give a return address, lest 
some should reply that it would be inconvenient to have 
me. So I addressed virtually all the high school as- 
semblies in the state on the subject of war. I explained 
the futility of the war method as a means of settling 
disputes between nations. I never directly attacked 
the Army or Navy; I just made fun of some of their 
doings. Thus, in discussing the talk about the Japanese 
coming to attack San Francisco, I would remark that 
the distance from San Francisco to Tokyo was exact!y 
the same as from Tokyo to San Francisco. I told the 
children to write President Roosevelt letters about their 
ideas on war, but not to write the letters until they had 
talked it over with their parents. In this way. I made 
sure that a lot of voters in Montana heard my name and 
heard something about my ideas on war. I also told the 
children not to say how old they were—that I never did. 

In this context, I told the students a story from my 
own high school days. We had in my class a boy who. 
as a baby, had been carried in a covered wagon acros¢ 
territory in which hostile Indians still roamed. Early 
one morning, the caravan heard Indians coming. There 
was a considerable number of them, women as well a 
men. The white men in the caravan ran for their guns. 
But the mother of the boy who was to become my class- 
mate took her baby in her arms and walked ahead alone. 
When she reached the Indians, who had halted when 
they saw her approaching, she handed her baby to one of 
them; quite possibly, it was the first white baby they 
had ever seen. The Indians took this as a sign of trust 
and friendship. They handed the baby back to the 
mother, and went on their way. I would say to the chil- 
dren when I had finished the story, “You will not be 
able to hand your Senator a baby when he comes to your 
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town, but you can do something to make him under. 
stand that you really care about abolishing strife and 
hatred among men.” The following year, when my 
candidacy had been announced and I was again going 
from town to town campaigning, I would meet these 
high school students, their parents and friends. That 
round of high school visits was undoubtedly an im. 
portant element in the victory which sent me back to 
Congress for a second time, after the lapse of twenty- 
three years. 


The Eve of Pearl Harbor 


Once again, the nation was moving toward war. In 
November, 1941, and early December, many people as- 
sumed that we would go in any day. As late as Saturday 
evening, December 6, I still felt that the country was not 
ready and that therefore entry would be put off. I was 
scheduled to speak in Detroit at an important meeting 
on Monday. On Sunday, though the attack on Pearl 
Harbor had occurred, I left Washington for Pittsburgh. 
en route to Detroit. | took it for granted that Congress 
would debate the declaration of war for a week. as it 
had in 1917, or at any rate for several days. But on ar- 
rival in Pittsburgh, I learned that we were living in an- 
other time and that Congress was going to vote on Mon- 
day. I hurried back to Washington. I secluded myself. 
I did not want to talk with anyone. I was much more 
upset than I had been in 1917. Then I had been sad. 
But this time I was grieved at seeing the men who were 
as opposed to going into the war as I was slipping away 
from their position at the critical moment. There were 
some important Republicans who wished to have all 
the Republicans vote against entry, partly from convic- 
tion. partly, [ suppose. to embarrass Roosevelt. Nothing 
came of it. 

This time I stood alone. It was a zood deal more dif- 
ficult than it had been the time before. Yet I think the 
men in Congress all sensed that I would vote “No” again. 
If | had done otherwise, I do not think I could have 
faced the remaining days in Congress. Even the men 
who were most convinced that we had to get into the 
war would have lost respect for me if I had betrayed 
my convictions. 


Getting Us Into War 


When the first anniversary of that vote came around, 
on December 8, 1942, I extended remarks in the record 
in which I brought out some points which may well be 
recalled at the present critical moment. I referre’. 
for one thing, to a book by an English author, Sidney 
Rogerson, entitled Propaganda in the Next War. It had 
been published in London in 1938 but banned from ex- 
port to the United States by the British censorship im 
1939. Rogerson had stated in his book that it would be 
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nder- | much more difficult to bring the United States into the York Times reported that Japan had been “cut off from 
. and | war than it had been in World War L “The position”, about 75% of her normal trade by the Allied blockade.” 
1 my | said Rogerson, “will naturally be considerably improved In this connection, I recalled a statement made on 
soing if Japan were to be involved... At any rate, it would April 4, 1942 by a member of Roosevelt’s own party, 
these | be a natural and obvious object of our propaganda to Hatton W. Summers of Texas, chairman of the House 
That | achieve this, just as during the Great War they succeeded Judiciary Committee: “This blaming the Pearl Harbor 
. im. | in embroiling the United States with Germany.” tragedy on the treachery of the Japs is like the fellow 
ck to I next reminded the Congress of Henry Luce’s historic who had been tickling the hind leg of a mule trying 
enty- | reference in Life magazine for July 20, 1942 to “the to explain his bungled-up condition by blaming the 
Chinese for whom the U. S. had delivered the ultimatum mule for having violated his confidence.” 
that brought on Pearl Harbor.” I introduced evidence There was one other development preceding Pearl 
that at the Atlantic Conference, August 12, 1941, Winston Harbor, of which I reminded the House, namely the 
Churchill had sought, and Roosevelt had given, as- statement of Lieutenant Clarence E. Dickinson, U. S. N., 
In | surances that the United States would bring economic in a Saturday Evening Post article, October 10, 1942, to 
le as. pressure to bear on Japan. I cited the State Department the effect that, on November 28, 1941, Vice Admiral 
irday | Bulletin of December 20, 1941, which revealed that William F. Halsey, Jr. had given instructions to him 
ont te September 3 a communication had been sent to and others to “shoot down anything we saw in the sky 
was | Japan demanding that it accept the principle of “non- and to bomb anything we saw on the sea. In that way 
eting | disturbance of the status quo in the Pacific”, which there could be no leak to the Japs.” Such orders could 
Pearl | smounted to demanding guarantees of the inviolateness hardly have been issued without Presidential sanction. 
urgh. | of the white empires in the Orient. I raise now, as [ did on that first anniversary of Pearl 
en On the subject of economic pressure on Japan, I had Harbor, the question whether Roosevelt had not, at 
males sought data from both the State and Commerce Depart- least nine days before the Japanese attacked Pear] Har- 
nat) ments. I had received from both an identical response: bor without a declaration of war, authorized an identical 
nan | “Because of a special Executive Order, statistics on trade attack upon the Japanese—also without a declaration 
Mon- | with Japan beginning with April 1941 are not being of war. 
yself. given out.” There was, however, plenty of material And how much do the people and even the memberz 
more | from other sources to show that, in line with Roosevelt’s of Congress know about the moves now being made by 
sad. | gesurances to Churchill, the Economic Defense Board, our government or other governments which may lead 
were | under Henry Wallace’s chairmanship, had gotten eco- to another war? Our being kept in ignorance arouses 
away | nomic sanctions under way less than a week after the my apprehensions today as it did more than forty years 
Atlantic Conference. On December 2, 1941, the New ago when World War I burst upon my world. 
ea 
NViIe- 
thing 
p dif- 
: WALK FOR PEACE 
gain. 
have 
men 
> the 
-ayed In support of the four-man crew of the Golden Rule, the sailing vessel which will 
re-embark on March 20 in an effort to reach the Pacific bomb-test area, walking groups 
converging on New York City during the Easter week end will add impetus to the 
appeal for a first step toward disarmament: cessation of nuclear testing. Volunteers 
walking from Philadelphia and New Haven will start Saturday morning, March 29, 
and walk approximately ninety miles to arrive in New York by Thursday evening, 
pund, April 3. Along the route the group will hold meetings in an attempt to communicaie 
cord their purpose: to call attention to the “central problem of our time ... the survival 
ll be of mankind, ... not only in a physical sense, but survival of the inner spirit.” 
rred, The walkers will carry posters reading “We Are Walking to the United Nations 
idney to Ask All Nations to End Nuclear Tests” and “Because Every Test Kills and Deforms 
+ had Some Living and Some Unborn”. 
n ex- The Walk is being sponsored by the Walk for Peace Committee, which includes 
ip in ‘David Andrews, Bess Cameron, Dave Dellinger, Wayne Dockhorn, Rev. Robert Forsberg, 
ld he Robert Gilmore, Robert Gussner, Rabbi Isidor Hoffman, Russell Johnson, A. J. Muste, 
Bayard Rustin, Marge Swann, Rev. George Teague and Al Uhrie. 
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THE DOMESTIC REFORMS of Roosevelt 
were sidetracked when we entered the second war. In 
December, 1943, the New Deal was officially abandoned. 

Charles A. Beard, in his two valuable books on Amer- 
ican foreign policy—American Foreign Policy in the 
Making, 1932-41 and President Roosevelt and the Coming 
of the War, 1941—has shown how. after promising peace 
through the election of 1940 and declaring himself 
against intervention in the current European war, the 
President did in fact bring us into this war not much 
more than a year later. He had, in the meantime, after 
putting through Lend-Lease in March of 1941, sent con- 
voys to accompany our shipments to Europe and at- 
tempted, by calling it 


ee 


patrolling,” to camouflage this 
warlike procedure, which, since Congress had not de- 
clared war, was clearly unconstitutional. He had met 
Churchill at the Atlantic Conference of August, 1941. 
and had given him secret assurances of collaboration 
with Britain in the event of her being attacked by Japan 
and of the occupation of the Azores by American troop- 
to prevent their being occupied by Germany, and had 
afterwards lied about this to the press; and, together 
with the British Prime Minister but without consulting 
American opinion, had drawn up an “Atlantic Charter,” 
in which, though in rather ambiguous language, both 
nations seemed to pledge themselves to the “destruction 
of the Nazi tyranny.” When our so-called “patrols,” as 
was inevitable, began battling with the Germans on the 
sea, he deliberately misrepresented the incidents of the 
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Greer and the Kearny, in September and October of 
the same year, in such a way as to make it appear that 
these vessels had been gratuitously torpedoed by the 
Germans when actually, in company with the British. 
we had ourselves been pursuing or firing on the sub- 
marines before any torpedo was shot. 

Beard, furthermore, believes that the President, also 
without taking the public into his confidence, put the 
Japanese into a position where there was nothing for 
them to do but to attack us. He points to an entry ir 
the diary of Secretary of War Stimson of November 25: 
“The question (at a White House conference) was how 
we should maneuver them into the position of firing 
the first shot without allowing too much danger to our- 
selves.” Five days before this, the Japanese had pre- 
sented to our government proposals of a decidedly concil- 
iatory kind, and, the day after Stimson’s entry—against 
the advice of the Army and Navy and the Far Eastern 
Division of the State Department—these were flatly 
rejected. The Government called upon Japan to with- 
draw all her forces from China and Indo-China, to recog: 
nize only the Chungking government and to respect 
the Open Door—that policy by which the United States. 
together with other powers, had maintained its own trade 
with China by preventing her from raising her tariff 
and in other ways kept her so weak that she fell an easy 
prey to the Japanese. This rebuff was made so provoc- 
ative that no Japanese cabinet could have accepted it 
without being overthrown; but the American people 
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were not told of it till after Pearl Harbor had been at- 
tacked. Beard also seems to imply that at Pearl Harbor 
the Army and Navy were intentionally left in ignorance 
of the moves of the Japanese, so that they could not 
avoid this attack, which our government knew was 
coming. Even if this was not actually the case,their ex- 
posure to the Japanese bombs must have been due to in- 
credible shortsightedness. Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short were, in any case, made the scapegoats and com- 
pelled to take all the obloquy without ever being brought 
into court and allowed to defend themselves. In Russia, 
they would have been forced to confess and shot. In 
America, the Republican opposition demanded an in- 
vestigation and cleared them of the charges against 
them. Yet the whole thing was very unpleasant, and 
since key official papers were sometimes withheld at 
the time of the investigation, we still do not know what 
had really happened. 
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Beard seems also to suggest that the whole train of 
action—the intention of President Roosevelt to bring us 
into the war—was started by the second financial crash 
of the autumn of 1937 and the resulting recrudescence 
of labor trouble. This had followed a defeat for the 
President: Congress had blocked his attempt, in the 
interests of New Deal legislation, to add new judges to 
the Supreme Court’s nine. His first move towards inter- 
vention—the “quarantine speech” in Chicago—occurred 
on October 5. Beard has made of this chain of events 
what is really a horror story almost comparable to The 
Turn of the Screw, if we assume that in the latter the 
narrator has herself imagined the ghosts and is herself 
the tormentor of the children. The narrative of Beard 
has a similar twist: the gay Hudson River squire, the 
champion of the “Four Freedoms,” the benefactor of 
the “common man,” surreptitiously and unconstitution- 
ally, imposes on his people conscription, sends them 
abroad to die and to inflict death by methods as cruel 
as any in use by the Nazis, and leaves it to his successor 
to go the Nazis one better by destroying whole Japanese 
towns—killing or crippling for life all ages and sexes 
of noncombatants—through the effects of radioactivity. 
Charles Beard made a useful contribution to our under- 
standing of recent events when he presented the story 
in this way. Yet the picture is not a complete one. His 
mind was incisive and clear, but tended to be rather two- 
dimensional. Too purposive and flint-like himself to 
understand the basic porousness of Roosevelt, he does 
not see that, in the early stages, at any rate, the Presi- 
dent was responding to pressures. He resisted the pres- 
sure of Stimson to bring us into the war at once; he 
seems even to have made some effort to resist the pres- 
sure of Churchill; but he did, in the long run, decide 
to push us into the general mess and he did pretend to 
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the public that he had not made such a decision. Why 
did he behave in this way? Inability to resist England? 
The fact that the Navy was his favorite toy? A real fear 
of domination by Hitler? And how did he persuade 
people to follow him? How did he get us committed, 
trapped in the Army again, without our ever having 
consented to anything? There had been strong opposi- 
tion in Congress, and under the leadership of John L. 
Lewis, a large bloc of labor had opposed intervention. 
There had seemed to exist in all classes and localities an 
overwhelming sentiment against it. Did Roosevelt over- 
come this by his tact and his sense of timing? By his 
plausible propaganda? By appealing to our apprehen- 
sions of Hitler—which were to cause us to ally ourselves 
with another tyrant equally atrocious. I doubt it: both 
Roosevelt and the country at large were moved mainly 











by the irresistible instinct of power to expand itself, of 
well-organized human aggregations to absorb or impose 
themselves on other groups. If it had not been for this 
instinct—a propulsion we rarely confess and which pro- 
ceeds, as a matter of fact, from a domain far below our 
rational minds—we should never, for all Hitler’s crimes, 
have sent our soldiers to Europe at all; nor should we 
ever, for all our desire to have a free hand in exploiting 
China, have provoked a war with Japan, any more than 
the zeal of the Abolitionists to see the Negroes freed 
plus the desire of the commercial North to protect its 
manufactures could by themselves have started the Civil 
War. We thought we were liberating Europe and fend- 
ing off the imperialism of feudal Japan, but we turned 
up after the war occupying or controlling foreign coun- 
tries all over America, Europe, Asia and the Middle 
East, and sometimes as unwelcome as the French in 
Algeria, the British in Cyprus or the Russians in Central 
Europe. After years of being shocked by the imperialism 
of others, we are developing a new kind of our own, and 
we find ourselves scowling at the Soviet Union and spend- 
ing billions for weapons against it—and weapons even the 
testing of which is dangerous to our own population—- 
without any real provocation and for the simple sub- 
rational reason that we are challenging the Soviet Rus- 
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sians for domination of large sections of the world. Is 
there no progressive element in these conquests—of the 
South by the North in the Civil War, of Germany. by 
the Allies? It is futile, at this time of day, to approach 
such situations in these terms. We know that superior 
civilizations have fallen before barbarous ones, which 
were simply more savage and more ravenous, and that 
great “ideological” conflicts such as the wars between 
Christians and Mohammedans and between Catholics 
and Protestants have ended with stabilized stalemates, 
in which the two irreconcilable faiths settled down to 
live side by side. The only thing of which we can he 
sure is that the impulse to widen the scope of the ter- 
ritory ruled by one’s will appears to be universal save 
in isolated places like the South Sea Islands where there 
is little opportunity for it, and that there is something 
about the spectacle of a nation throwing out its chest 
and indulging in warlike behavior which leads other 
nations, however remote, to behave in the same way. 
But in the interests of world peace and world civiliza- 
tion there is nothing at all to be gained—although, 
of course, such pretences are necessary in inducing 
populations to go to war—by adopting self-righteous 
attitudes toward the people we propose to subdue, or 
by whom we have been subdued. The Nazis smothered 
people in gas-ovens but we burned them alive with flame- 
throwers, and, bomb for bomb, we did worse than the 
Nazis with their long-distance buzz-bombs and rockets. 
We justify the horrors we have perpetrated on the 
ground of military necessity and condemn the slaughter 
of the Jews as gratuitous, inhuman and horrible. Yet 
the Nazis, absurd though we think them and suicidal 
though this policy proved, imagined, as everybody else 
did, that they were acting in the interests of national 
defence. The important thing today to realize is that, 
though this primitive animal instinct to challenge, to 
subdue and, if possible, to exploit other groupings of 
human beings may be more or less unattractively exer- 
cised—to the man on the receiving end it is bound to be 
unattractive—it springs always from the same hidden 
sources, and that it is foolish, not recognizing this, to 
formulate high-minded “war aims” or to fabricate, after 
the conflict, retrospective justifications. 
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When Stimson and the Chinese lobby and Churchill 
and the British propagandists and the other pro-inter- 
ventionist elements had finally had their way with the 
President, and he had gradually worked up the public, 
and then thrown on the switch with Pearl Harbor, all 
the usual passions of wartime were at once released. 
The desire to believe in a bad bad nation which con- 
sists entirely of barbarians, or in a wicked wicked man 
whe has put himself outside humanity, always asserts 
itself on these occasions. One meets it often on a lesser 
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scale in the attitude of some little country town toward 
some almost identical town only a few miles off down the 
road. We most of us know very well that we are not 
nearly so good as we should like to be, and the creation 
of a ripsnorting bugaboo stimulates our sense of virtue 
and enables us to be perfectly sure we are fighting on 
the side of the right, with, inevitably, God behind us, 
Hitler was certainly bad enough to justify real fear and 
hatred, but, crazily idealistic, he was less of a villain 
than Stalin, who was supposed to be on our side; and, 
at the time of the earlier war, we had behaved, to a lesser 
degree, in the same way about the Kaiser, with whom, 
only a few years before, our ex-President Theodore 
Roosevelt had been hobnobbing as emperor with em- 
peror. Once the United States had entered the war, we 
decided—very much like the Germans in relation to the 
Poles and the Jews—that Germany, adored by Americans 
all through the nineteenth century, had never been gen- 
uinely civilized; and that the Japs, whom we had beam- 
ingly applauded at the time of the Russo-Japanese War 
as “a wonderful little people,” became hideous hissing 
insects which to kill was a moral duty. 
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This fury—so distorting in its view of the world, so 
degrading in its effects on ourselves—broke out also, at 
the time of the war, against an able and courageous man 
who was regarded as obstructing the “war effort.” This 
was John L. Lewis, the president of the United Mine 
Workers. He had organized whole industries in the 
CIO, which, by the end of 1937, had over four million 
members, and, though Lewis had resigned from it the 
year before, he had remained the great power in the 
labor world. Not believing that Franklin Roosevelt 
would run for a third term, he had attempted to in- 
corporate in the CIO the Works Progress Administration, 
which created federal jobs for the unemployed, and had 
ambitions either to run for Vice-President on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket or to found a new political party of which 
he should be the leader. When Roosevelt was re-elected, 
John Lewis began to attack him, and there ensued a duel 
to the death between Roosevelt and Lewis, which will 
provide one of the most dramatic chapters for the histo- 
rian of this period. That Lewis won this duel with Roose- 
velt—though he was afterwards defeated under Truman 
—has been somewhat obscured by the fact that two ol 
his decisive victories occurred at moments when public 
events diverted attention from them. In the strike of 
the steel industry’s “captive mines”—when there had 
been talk of bringing in troops—Lewis compelled the 
President to appoint an arbitration board through which 
it at last became possible to secure for them a union 
shop. But this occurred the same day as Pearl Harbor. 
Though Lewis had opposed our intervention in the war, 
he supported it after this; but the Government had 
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frozen wages at a level where they were quite insufficient 
to meet the increased cost of living, and, despite the loud 
cries of disloyalty, he did not hesitate to have his miners 
continue to strike. These strikes were strategic, spo- 
radic; and Lewis had always made certain that there was 
enough coal available for war needs; but he was soon 
declared a public enemy and bitterly denounced by the 
operators, the press and the armed forces. This did not, 
however, daunt him, and he managed in 1945 to wrest 
from the masters of the coal industry a more nearly 
adequate wage for the miners. But the next day the 
President died. 
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Knowing something of Lewis’s methods in dealing 
with the independent miners’ unions during the days 
before labor was encouraged by the Government, I was 
not under the least illusion that John Lewis was any 
less unscrupulous than F. D. R. himself. I had written in 
Inaugural Parade* of “the suggestion of a possible dicta- 
torship,” but in this I was mainly following the con- 
temporary line of Marxism, according to which the dicta- 
torship of Stalin was the beneficent dictatorship of the 
working class while the dictatorship of anyone 
else meant the maleficent dictatorship of fascism. I was 
later at least partly won over by the early policies of 
the New Deal, and it took me some time to see that not 
merely Hitler and Stalin but Roosevelt and Lewis, too, 
had all certain tendencies in common—that they all, 
under differing conditions and to very different degrees, 
represented a general development in the direction of 
one-man power. All the radicals of that time like myself 
who were impressed by the efforts of the Soviet Union 
without any first-hand experience of Russia were be- 
mused by a certain utopianism, against which—in spite 
of the ridicule that Marx and Engels had poured on their 
utopian predecessors—we had not been put on our guard 
by these two “scientific” socialists because Marx’s own 
Hebraic vision of the future of human society was 
utopian to the point of apocalypse. When, in Senator 
and Engineer, I wrote about Mr. H. J. Freyn’s returning 
from Soviet Russia full of enthusiasm for the Five-Year 
Plan and intimating this enthusiasm to the efficiency 
experts of the Taylor Society, it did not occur to me 
that such a message communicated to such an audience 
might, in the long run, have onerous consequences; 
when, in Tennessee Agrarians, I intrepidly annouced 
that the only way to rescue our industrial society was 
through “the development of mechanical technique” 
and “the rigorous ordering of activities,” I did not sus- 
pect that these methods, applied by a national govern- 
ment, might impose a stern regimentation not much 


*The italicized titles in this paragraph refer to preceding 
chapters of The American Earthquake. 
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different from what I disliked in the old kind of in. 
dustrial community. I could never have foreseen at 
that time that the dissatisfied but stream-lined type of 
minor career executive that I was describing in Mr. and 
Mrs. X would, in some cases, a few years later—when 
the Kremlin had turned bureaucratic—be capable of 
splitting his allegiance between his own and the Soviet 
government, regarding the latter now as potentially the 
great super-industrial-machine, the great overall super- 
bureaucracy. For me and for others like me, the Kremlin 
meant the Third International, and this meant the or- 
ganization of the “workers of the world” to vindicate 
their human rights against everything we hated in con- 
temporary society. 

Charles A. Beard, in the final chapter of the second of 
these two volumes on our foreign policy, has shown 
how the American public submitted with an ominous 
readiness to Roosevelt’s devious methods and were led 
by his mesmeric influence to enter a foreign war which 
they had formerly wished to avoid. I did not realize 
that mechanized man was everywhere in process of sur- 
rendering his rights—his ideas, his desires, his freedom 
of movement, his organic personality itself—to the re- 
quirements of the great machines, built of human as well 
as of inorganic matter, which were everywhere taking 
over. Nor do these governments today, at the point we 
have reached, seem even to need a director; the people 
continue to obey them without even a top man to 
idealize. 
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So I cannot repress a foolish nostalgia—in these days 
of an administration which is as nearly as possible faceless 
and which seems to keep blindly going without anyone 
in particular directing it—for the prophets and fighters 
of those days, those desperate days when nothing worked: 
the Mustes, the Wiecks, the Frank Keeneys (poor fellow, 
he reverted to drink), along with how many others with 
whom I came into contact but whom I have not revived 
in this volume. Of course, such nostalgia is foolish. In 
our Martin Luther Kings and Thurgood Marshalls today, 
facing the enemies of Negro rights, in Walter Reuther, 
who has organized the auto workers, the American tradi- 
tion of political courage still stubbornly and toughly 
lives; and in how many others, no doubt, that, no longer 
a practicing journalist, I have not been able to see in 
action. A. J. Muste, at seventy-two, is the leader of a 
civil disobedience group protesting by Gandhian methods 
against war and nuclear weapons, who have been getting 
themselves arrested for trespassing on a Nevada bomb 
site when an explosion was about to take place and who 
have even been sentenced to jail in New York for re- 
fusing to comply last summer with the Civil Defence 
regulations at the time of the mock raid. But these in- 
cidents were hardly reported in the press. It has re- 
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cently been asserted by the FBI, in connection with an 
American Forum for Socialist Education, that Muste has 
“long fronted for Communists,” and something of this, 
with the denial of Muste, reached the columns of the 
New York Times. But the activities of this veteran of 
labor, this astute and courageous idealist, have otherwise 
attracted no attention. He is not even to be found in 
Who's Who. At the moment the prospect is dismal. The 
papers, with King Saud and Suez, the bomb tests, the 
crushing of Hungary, the colossal corruption of certain 
of the unions, the monotonous gaffes of Dulles and the 
President’s invalidism, are likely to poison one’s break- 
fast, to unsettle one’s morale for work. 
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In the meantime, when I revisited Washington in the 
spring of 1953, ... I realized—and with some surprise— 
that it was now a world capital. Our recent expansion 
had made it so. The new National Gallery of Art had 
given it an artistic importance that the city had hitherto 
lacked; the older Washington galleries, as it were, now 
clustered about it and—together with the Library of 
Congress, the Folger Library and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute—seemed to coagulate as a cultural store that one had 
hardly before been aware of. The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, with its exhibits of fingerprinting and dem- 
onstrations of marksmanship, had become a great sight 
for tourists. The young man who took us around told 
us that he worked in the fingerprint department, but 
that employees were made to conduct these tours in 
order to give them practice in talking to people and-- 
it was the era of the McCarthyan denunciations—in 
“controlling nervousness.” He did seem under a certain 


strain, and he was given an opportunity to exercise hia 
power to control it when he encountered two girls whe 
had made the mistake of climbing the stairs by them. 
selves. He had them go back to the bottom floor and 
come up by the elevator. I had been informed by visi- 
tors from Europe—invited by the State Department, sub- 
division International Information Exchange of Persons 
—that they had been subjected in Washington to a certain 
amount of Sovietesque indoctrination, had been given a 
schedule of lectures and films on American town govern- 
ment, maternity hospitals, etc., which, however, despite 
cordial pressures, they were not actually compelled to 
attend. An Italian friend from Rome had told me that 
an official greeter had explained to him that a little 
stream which now flows under the city had originally 
been called the Tiber, expecting, as the Italian annoy- 
edly thought, that he would take up the proffered cue 
and reply that Washington was the new Rome. Quite 
Roman, in any case, was the enormous new marble 
building—provided since I had last been in Washington 
—in which the Supreme Court sits. It made an over- 
powering contrast to the Court’s former quarters in the 
Capitol, and I reflected that, if anything in Washington 
deserved such imperial housing, it was now the United 
States Supreme Court, which has become more and more 
important as the arbitrator of our complicated prob- 
lems and as the guardian of our citizens’ rights. En- 
during through the ups and downs of the varying ad- 
ministrations, the alternations of parties in power- 
though it has had, of course, its own vicissitudes—it has 
survived to become today perhaps the most morally 
impressive of our original institutions. 
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American Civil Liberties Union and Wilhelm Reich 


Dear Editors: 


An article in your January issue by Don Calhoun ap- 
praising the contributions of the late Wilhelm Reich notes 
the destruction of Dr. Reich’s books by the Food and Drug 
Administration and comments: “Liberals, radicals and lib- 
ertarians should be ashamed and frightened that they did not 
sense the danger implicit in the attack on Reich and rall 
spontaneously to defend him.” 

Mr. Calhoun does not specify the organizations and in- 
dividuals he criticizes, but we do want your readers to know 
that the American Civil Liberties Union did register a strony 
protest with the FDA on the burning of Dr. Reich’s books. 
On July 9, ACLU executive director Patrick Murphy Malin 
wrote to FDA Commissioner George Larrick that the FDA’s 
action would, in effect, amount to government censorship and 
urged the agency on its own initiative to modify its in- 
junction against Dr. Reich to exclude the books. 

The Union said: “It is a serious challenge to the freedom 
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of scientific inquiry and to the freedom of the press, prin- 
ciples of free thought on which our democratic government 
is based, for any agency of government to take advantage of 
such a dragnet injunction to thwart the dissemination of 
knowledge—however . . . unpopular that knowledge may be.” 

The ACLU was anxious to test the FDA’s ban further, but 
unfortunately Dr. Reich, for his own reasons, did not choose 
to challenge the government’s action in the higher courts. 
But we did agree with Dr. Reich’s students and friends who 
asked our help that the FDA’s action was an attempt to shut 
off the circulation of scientific knowledge. Our protest, of 
course, was not based on agreement or disagreement with 
Dr. Reich’s theories, which are not within our scope of in- 
terest, but the key civil liberties issue of government inter- 
ference with the expression of opinion. 


Alan Reitman 
Assistant Director 
American Civil Liberties Uniou 
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Who Speaks for the South? 


Martin Luther King, Jr. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR nation is the his- 
tory of a long and tireless effort to broaden the franchise 
of American citizens. At the very birth of our nation, 
a great struggle had to be made to secure the ballot for 
people who did not own property. Even among the 
founding fathers there were men who felt that only 
those who owned property should have the right to vote. 
Over this issue a mighty struggle took place. When, 
after many long years, this fight was successfully won, 
a great effort was made by women seeking to obtain 
the franchise. Again after weary decades of agitation, 
the 19th Amendment to the Constitution opened a new 
chapter in the lives of women and in the life of our 
nation. 

Thus, we see that from 1789 to 1920 disenfranchised 
Americans fought and won their basic right to vote. 
However, for the Negroes of the South, there was still 
no ballot. Whether they owned property or were penni- 
less, whether male or female, these American victories 
in the extension of democracy did not affect them. 

But this history does provide a profound lesson for 
the voteless Negroes. It teaches us how a struggle is 
won. We see that the poor men of 1776 did not accept 
disenfranchisement without protest. In a legal manner, 
these pioneers fought as hard for the vote as they had 
fought as minute men at Lexington and Concord. 


Later when women decided the time had come for 
them to vote, they were far from submissive or silent. 
They cried out in the halls of government. They agitated 
in their homes. They protested in the streets. And they 
were jailed. But they pressed on. Their voices were 
vigorous, even strident, but they were always effective. 
Through their courage, their steadfastness, their unity 
and their willingness to sacrifice, they won the right 


to vote. 


From these women we have learned how social changes 
take place through struggle. In this same tradition of 
determination, of confidence in the justice of a cause. 
Negroes must now demand the right to vote. And these 
qualities of courage, perseverance, unity, sacrifice, plus 
a nonviolence of spirit are the weapons we must depend 
upon if we are to vote with freedom. 
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America must begin the struggle for democracy at 
home. The advocacy of free elections in Europe by 
American officials is hypocrisy when free elections are 
not held in great sections of America. To Negro Amer- 
icans it is ironic to be governed, to be taxed, to be given 
orders, but to have no representation in a nation that 
would defend the right to vote abroad. We have a duty 
to deliver our nation from this snare and this delusion. 

Let us make our intentions crystal clear. We must 
and we will be free. We want freedom now. We want 
the right to vote now. We do not want freedom fed to 
us in teaspoons over another 150 years. Under God we 
were born free. Misguided men robbed us of our free- 
dom. We want it back; we would keep it forever. This 
is not idle chatter, for we know that sacrifice is involved, 
that brutality will be faced, that savage conduct will need 
to be endured, that slick trickery will need to be over- 
come, but we are resolutely prepared for all of this. 
We are prepared to meet whatever comes with love, with 
firmness and with unyielding nonviolence. We are pre- 
pared to press on unceasingly and persistently, to obtain 
our birthright and to hand it down to our children and 
to their children’s children. 

Already this struggle has had its sacred martyrs: The 
Reverend George Washington Lee, shot and killed in 
Mississippi; Mr. and Mrs. Harry Moore, bombed and 
murdered here in Florida; Emmett Till, a mere boy, 
unqualified to vote, but seemingly used as a victim to 
terrorize Negro citizens and keep them from the polls. 
While the blame for the grisly mutilation of Till has 
heen placed upon two cruel men, the ultimate responsi- 
bility for this and other tragic events must rest with the 
American people themselves. It rests with all of us, 
black and white, who call ourselves civilized men. For 
democracy demands responsibility, courage, and the will 
to freedom from all men. 

There is blood on the hands of those who halt the 
progress of our nation and frustrate the advancement of 
its people by coercion and violence. But despite this, it 
is our duty to pray for those who mistreat us. We must 
pray for a change of attitude in all those who violate 
human dignity and who rob men, women and little 
children of human decency. We must pray for ourselves 
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that we shal] have the strength to move forward each 
day, knowing that our every act can emancipate us and 
can add compassion to the heart of our nation. We 
must pray for the power that comes from loving our 
neighbor as we love ourselves. 

Because all men are one, the revolution for American 
freedom affected the entire world. In the same manner, 
freedom for the American Negro will affect the lives of 
all the people in the South for the better, just as the 
absence of Negro freedom has affected the lives of all 
Americans for the worse. This can be seen from the 
tragic consequences, the insecurities, that have emerged 
from the disenfranchisement of Negroes in the South. 

The ghastly results have not been borne alone by the 
Negro. Poor white men, women and children, bearing 
the scars of ignorance, deprivation, and poverty, are 
evidence of the fact that harm to one is injury to all. 
They, too, are victims of the one-party system that has 
developed in the South, a system that denies free polit- 
ical choice and real political expression to millions of 
white voters. With a limited electorate, capable of 
being manipulated, reactionary men gained access to 
the highest legislative bodies of government. Today, 
because the Negro cannot vote, Congress is dominated by 
Southern Senators and representatives who are not 
elected in a fair nor in a legal manner. The strategic 
position of these men, as chairmen of the most important 
committees in House and Senate, enables them to fili- 
buster and to bottle up legislation urgently needed for 
the economic and social welfare of all Americans, 
Negro and white. Hence, it may clearly be seen that it 
is not the Negro alone who suffers but the nation as a 
whole. 

Governor Griffin, who recently called for a poll tax 





to reduce the Negro vote in Georgia, Senator Eastland, 
and men who hold their views do not, I am thoroughly 
confident, speak for the South. They speak only for a 
wilful but vocal minority. This group is not the South. 
I believe that voices like those of Miss Lillian E. Smith 
of Georgia, Mr. Harry Ashmore of Arkansas, and the 
ever growing list of the white Christian ministers, such 
as the group that recently issued a statement in Atlanta, 
Georgia—these voices represent the true and _ basic 
sentiments of millions of Southerners, whose voices are 
yet unheard, whose course is yet unclear and whose 
courageous acts are yet unseen. 

In the name of God, in the interest of human dignity 
and for the cause of democracy, I appeal to these millions 
to gird their courage, to speak out and to act on their 
basic convictions. In their hearts the white Southerners 
know the loyalty, the courage and the democratic re- 
sponsibility of the Negro people. Beyond this, they 
know that we are dedicated to nonviolence. Just as | 
have urged Negroes to face the calculated risk involved 
in resisting injustice nonviolently, I implore the white 
Southerner of goodwill to face the calculated risk that 
working openly for justice and freedom demand. 

We Southerners, Negro and white, must no longer 
permit our heritage to be dishonored before the world. 
And the South should know that the effort of Negroes 
to vote is not merely a matter of exercising rights guar- 
anteed by the United States Constitution. The question 
is beyond rights. We have a duty to perform. We have 
a moral obligation to carry out. We have the duty to 
remove from political domination a small minority 
that cripples the economic and social institutions of 
our country and thereby degrades and impoverishes 
everyone. 





Does This Man Speak for the South? 


Dear Fellow Georgian: 


There are 160,000 Negroes registered to vote in 
Georgia today. The Rev. Martin Luther King, Negro 
preacher from Montgomery, has set up headquarters 
for the purpose of putting 500,000 Negroes on the 
voters lists in Georgia. 

Such action, if successful, would place our State 
of Georgia under complete domination of the 
N. A. A. C. P. and those fuzzy-headed liberals who 
are out to completely destroy the Georgia way of life. 

The General Assembly has been in session four 
weeks and no legislation to prevent this kind of 
thing has been introduced. In keeping with my 
pledge to you to keep the races segregated in Geor- 
gia, I must take immediate action with a proposal to 
prevent this. 

We must wipe the registration slate clean every 
two years to keep from adding thousands of in- 
eligible Negroes each year. At the same time, we 
must require some small registration fee of say 
$1.00 for two years, this money to remain in the 





counties and be used to defray the expenses of 
keeping an accurate voters list. 

This proposal might cause some slight incon- 
venience to you and to members of your family, 
however, I know that you would much prefer this 
slight inconvenience to turning our state over to 
Negro domination. This is the only way to protect 
ourselves. 

This proposal will be assailed by the Atlanta news- 
papers because they are soft on segregation. 

This proposal will stand up in the U. S. Supreme 
Court. It applies without discrimination to white, 
black, tangerine, piebalds and mulattoes. 

I want your help and want you to take this mes- 
sage to your friends and neighbors and to members 
of the General Assembly. 

Please let me know immediately how you feel 
about this. It is of vital importance. 

With every good wish for a greater Georgia, I am 

Sincerely, 
Marvin Griffin 
Governor of Georgia 
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COMMENT by DAVE DELLINGER: 


THE GREATEST VICTORY of the Negroes 
in Montgomery, Alabama, in their historic bus protest 
was not that they won the right to ride on unsegregated 
buses. This eliminated only one of countless indignities 
and inequalities, most of which remain. The triumph 
of Montgomery was that thousands of Negroes worked 
together for over a year, in the face of tremendous 
provocations without succumbing to either “Uncle Tom. 
ism” or violence. Negroes gained as much dignity during 
the struggle, from their perseverance in common action 
and from their inspired exploration of the tactic and 
spirit of nonviolence, as they did afterwards from 
sitting on buses next to their white brothers. Even before 
the protest had gained its immediate objective, the 
emerging “New Negro” had taken a painful but sig- 
nificant step forward. At the same time men of many 
races and cultures throughout the world were given a 
boost in their efforts to grow beyond the stage of com- 
petitive inequality and of reliance on violence to solve 
conflicts. To many persons, the hope of an emerging 
“New Human” seemed a little closer to fulfilment. 

After military victories, the period of disillusionment 
and betrayal sets in. After a successful nonviolent 
campaign, such as took place at Montgomery, what 
happens? Here too, there is an inevitable let-down. 
an enormous fatigue, a return, in part, to petty jealousies 
and competitions. Compared to the height of the cam- 
paign, there is a partial shrinking of vision and under- 
standing, a substitution of abstract phases for concrete 
acts. But, in contrast to the effect of war, the effect of 
a nonviolent struggle is to leave the spirit and under- 
standing of the participants at a higher level after the 
let-down, than they were before the campaign began. 
The reasons for this should be obvious. Wars can be 
“won” in the sense that they can be won at all. only 
through the cumulative dehumanization of the com- 
batants, as evidenced by a progressive disregard for the 
lives and welfare of whatever persons stand in the way 
of victory, be they “enemy” soldiers, civilian popula- 
tions, or one’s own troops. By contrast, truly nonr- 
violent campaigns depend for their success on the de- 
velopment of increased sensitivity and love on the part 
of the nonviolent combatants. Without the weapons of 
violence to bring the other side into subjection, they 
must gradually eliminate bitterness, vengefulaess and 
desire to turn the inferior-superior power relationship 
upside down in their own favor. This is the only way 
they can paralyze the trigger hand of the opponent, win 
the support of the public, and maintain their own 
spiritual ability to face violence and suffering without 
recourse to counter-violence. 

After « year of nonviolent struggle. Martin Luther 
King wrote in the December, 1956, Liperation: 
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A year ago the intolerable behavior of a prominent 
member of the white group was largely responsible for 
prolonging the protest... Now he... says he under- 
stands us better. He told me that he respects persons 
who have deep convictions and are willing to stand up 
for them at the cost of personal suffering. 

And, with respect to the Negroes: 

Those who were willing to get their guns in the beginning 
are coming to see the futility of such an approach. 

The struggle has produced a definite character develop- 
ment among Negroes. The Negro is more willing now 
to tell the truth about his attitude toward segregation ... 
Crime has noticeably diminished ...The Saturday 
nights are not so vicious as they used to be. There is 
an amazing lack of bitterness, a contagious spirit of 
warmth end friendliness. The children seem to display 
a new sense of belonging . . . We did not anticipate 
these developments . . . Believing that a movement is 
finally judged by its effect on the human beings as- 
suciated with it, we are not discouraged by the problems 
that lie ahead. 

What, then, are the present fruits of the Montgomery 
struggle? Where is the New Negro making his impact 
felt? Can we hope to see the emergence of a “New 
White” capable of making his contribution to a solution? 


The answer is not simple. The seductions of success 
are many, and the leaders of Montgomery have been 
embraced by many who distrust direct action and do 
not understand the depth of the social and economic 
problems involved in the struggle for human liberation. 
But a campaign is under way, which, though it has 
many pitfalls, can have great significance. 

After the successful Montgomery bus protest, similar 
protests were undertaken in a number of Southern cities. 
A few were successful; most of them petered out. In- 
dividual courage and the desire for greater freedom were 
not enough to counteract the inadequate training and 
preparation of the Negro, the superior economic and 
legal power of the white Bourbons. Faced with these 
problems, leaders of the protests in Montgomery, Bir- 
mingham, and Tallahassee joined with other Southern 
Negro militants to form the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference. Besides regular meetings for pooling 
problems and insights, the Conference has organized a 
Southwide “Crusade for Citizenship,” whose aim is to 
double the Negro vote in the South. The campaign began 
to make itself felt on January 20, when it held twenty- 
one simultaneous mass meetings in important Southern 
cities. 

When viewed in context, the present campaign has 
great significance: 

It is.an indigenous Southwide campaign. The leader- 
ship and vision’ developed at Montgomery are being 
pooled with the reséurces of leaders from other areas 


continued on page 19 
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Autobiography: Part 8 


A. J. MUSTE 


iit “They Can’t Weave Wool 
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THE INCIDENT, described in last month’s 
installment, in which Cedric Long and I were involved, 
served to heighten and steady the morale of the strikers. 
When the case against us for “disturbing the peace” 
came before the city court about a week later, the judge 
dismissed it. In spite of the fact that we were acquitted 
because of testimony which clearly indicated that it was 
the police who had disturbed the peace, the judge lec- 
tured Cedric and me, telling us that Lawrence was no 
place for young ministers to visit at that time and that we 
should not be caught again, as we had been the week 
before, on a picket line. 

As I record this now, it reminds me of a similar 
opinion about wnat is or is not a place for a preacher of 
the Gospel to be caught in, which a policeman in Belle- 
ville, Illinois, expressed in the thirties. Along with two 
young ministers, I was arrested early in the morning out- 
side a struck factory on the outskirts of the town. We had 
been talking with a couple of pickets who had been 
stationed there to keep an eye on things, though the 
plant was shut down and there had been no one else 
anywhere within several blocks. When at the hearing 
our attorney asked the officer who had arrested me why 
he had done so, when it appeared from all the evidence 
that there had been no disturbance whatsoever, he 
answered: “Well, I figured if a preacher from out of 
town was out there on a picket line so early in the 
morning, he couldn’t be up to no good.” 
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With Machine Guns” 


For several weeks (to return to Lawrence) the strike 
settled down. Management made no special effort to get 
workers back. In the strike committee we concentrated 
on raising funds for relief, bringing influential people 
from Boston and elsewhere to observe the situation for 
themselves, and holding daily meetings in several lan- 
guages. These sessions were study classes in labor prob- 
lems as well as business meetings. 

When, however, the strike had lasted over a month 
and there were no signs of a break, conditions again 
became more tense. One night the police mounted 
machine guns at the head of the principal streets. This 
was done in spite of the fact that on the workers’ side 
the strike had been remarkably free from violence. 
Over a hundred strikers were arrested during the six- 
teen weeks the struggle lasted. Because these cases were 
heard during. or after, the close of the strike, no one 
was sentenced to as much as a day in jail or paid even 
a one-dollar fine. Bringing in the machine guns was 
clearly an act of provocation. It was hoped that the 
strikers would resort to violence and that thereupon the 
strike could be discredited and broken. 

This statement is not based on mere speculation. The 
morning the machine guns appeared, the strike com- 
mittee met to discuss the strategy for dealing with this 
development. One of the members got up and made a 
heated speech, the import of which was: “The police 
are only a couple of hundred. We are thirty thousand. 
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Let’s seize the machine guns this afternoon and turn 
them on the police.” Very likely, this could have been 
done. Among the strikers and their families were a 
good many young men who had been taught guerilla 
tactics during the war, and how to operate machine 
guns. They were bitter enough over the cut in wages 
with which they had been confronted as soon as the 
war was over, without the added provocation of having 
the quarters of the town where they lived besieged with 
machine guns, as if they were a conquered people. 

The three young pacifist ministers who sat there 
listening to that speech were inwardly shaken and ap- 
prehensive as to what might happen. However, one after 
another the local members of the committee, ordinary 
workers in the mills, made remarks to this effect: “The 
guns were put there to provoke us: why play into the 
hands of the mill management and the police? It would 
only discredit the strike. They can’t weave wool with 
machine guns. All we have to do is to continue to stand 
together.” This view prevailed. The man who had made 
the provocative speech was suspected of being a labor 
spy. Within two weeks I encountered him in the police 
headquarters of Lawrence under circumstances which 
proved that he was either in the employ of the police 
or in their confidence as an operative of some detective 
agency. He had made the speech at the instigation of 
the detective agency, or the police, or both, and the 
police department had known that he was going to do it. 


The Case of John Mach 


Strikes in those days, especially those of hitherto un- 
organized workers, recalled jungle warfare. We soon 
learned that on any strike committee or union executive 
board there would be one or more labor spies. Let me 
recount the most startling and illuminating experience 
we had, in this our first strike, with the phenomenon of 
labor espionage. After the strike had been going on for 
ten or more weeks, it had reached a critical stage. Our 
relief set-up was hardly able to supply even a minimum 
of milk for children and nursing mothers, and it was a 
question how long the workers could hold out. At this 
juncture one John Mach, financial secretary of the strike 
committee, asked Harold Rotzel, Long and myself to 
meet him for a private conference on the outskirts of 
town. As financial secretary of the strike committee, 
John Mach had been in control of every penny that came 
in for relief and other activities, a total of over $100,000, 
which was even more money in 1919 than it is now. 
He had been, and to the end remained, scrupulously ac- 
curate and honest in handling these funds. Further- 
more, along with two other strike committee members 
and myself, Mach was on a sort of “inside” executive 
committee, which handled confidential matters that 
could not be taken up in general committee meetings, 
where we knew spies would be present. Mach, therefore, 
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knew everything there was to be known about strike 
affairs and plans. 


When we met him at the appointed rendezvous he 
started in by telling us that he was leaving town that 
afternoon—and for good. Naturally, we threw up our 
hands and said that this was out of the question. “People 
will say,” I exclaimed, “that you are running away with 
the money and the word will spread that the strike is 
lost ard that now the rats—the leaders—are deserting the 
sinking ship.” He replied in the most matter-of-fact 
fashion that this was precisely why he was going, that 
he was an agent of the Sherman Detective Agency, which 
had been working for the American Woolen Company 
in this strike. His employers wanted, at this critical 
juncture, to create the impression that the relief money 
was being stolen, and that the strikers would consequent- 
ly face starvation unless they gave in. They wanted to 
throw suspicion on us as being about to follow John 
Mach’s example and sell out the strike. 

Mach then went on to explain why he was telling us 
this instead of simply vanishing and leaving us to spec- 
ulate as to what had become of him. When the three 
ministers had first arrived in Lawrence, he explained, 
he had assumed that we also were secret agents, of a 
detective agency, or of the employees, or perhaps of 
some government agency. What else could preachers 
possibly be doing in a strike situation? Incidentally, 
one of the ways in which John Mach had made himself 
solid with us all had been by exposing several strike 
committee members as labor spies. Later we were to 
discover that it was fairly common for a top labor spy 
thus to expose lesser agents in order to establish a repu- 
tation for devotion, courage and astuteness. 


Mach went on to say that he had become convinced 
some time ago that we were on the level, and that he 
was impressed. Insofar as it was compatible with his 
responsibilities as a spy and strike-wrecker, he wished 
to avoid letting us down. Now a serious situation faced 
him. A grand jury had been convened to investigate the 
strike. A plan was on foot to indict me for murder. 
There had been a fatal shooting in our Italian relief 
station some days before. It was later conclusively proved 
in court that the incident had had nothing to do with 
the strike; it had been the unfortunate culmination of 
a private feud. But a case was being built up to the 
effect that the shooting was a result of the strike excite- 
ment; the “outside agitator” was, therefore, responsible 
and should be tried for murder. If this sounds incredible, 
I must remind the reader that in connection with the 
1912 I. W. W. strike in Lawrence a similar case had been 
framed against two leaders, Joseph Ettor and Arturo 
Giovannitti, and that they had been kept in jail for over 
a year before the prosecution dropped the case. 

Why was Mach warning us about the plan at the very 
moment when he was about to deliver a mortal blow 
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against the strike? He explained that if an indictment 
was returned against me and he was called on to testify 
atthe trial he would have to say some things which would 
tend to incriminate me. He had, after all, been prac- 
tically living with me for over two months and if in all 
that time he hadn’t got some kind of “goods” on me, 
this would be bad for his reputation as a spy and reflect 
adversely on the usefulness of the spy agency to the 





Lawrence employers, who were paying a lot of money 
for “service”. 

Mach next proceeded to give us certain information— 
such as his “real” or other name, and places where he 
filed reports—which would enable us, if he testified, to 
prove that he was a spy and thus discredit his testimony. 
This would not be a reflection on him but would only 
show how clever we had been to catch him. 


A Murder Indictment 

In order that readers may grasp the full significance 
and the complexity of this spy’s behavior, | have to add 
that a week or so before this episode which I have been 
describing, John Mach and I had spent almost an entire 
night together discussing strike strategy. He had tried 
persistently to convince me that, in order to get national 
publicity, get relief money flowing in again, and so on, 
something dramatic had to be done. His proposal had 
been that we stage a parade not confined to the mill 
section of Lawrence but moving into the principal street, 
which we had been forbidden to do. It was a virtual 
certainty that a clash would occur, in which somebody 
would be killed—the police would see to that. Then they 
would have an extremely plausible case for murder 
against me. In other words, in his professional capacity, 
John Mach had been trying that night to build a case 
against me, although later as an individual, who was 
convinced that we were on the level, he was willing to 
put information into our hands to save me. Whether 
he would have given us this information if I had as: 
sented to his proposal and had been indicted as a result 
of bloodshed incident to the forbidden demonstration. 
I am not certain. I think it is quite possible that he 
might have. The ability of human beings to perform in 
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one capacity acts that they would abhor in another, to 
show understanding and mercy in one situation, while 
in another performing horrible atrocities, is frequently 
seen. The behavior of sensible people, including Chris. 
tians and devotees of other faiths, in war is, of course, 
a case in point. 

The nature of the labor struggle of the past can he 
understood only if we grasp the réle the labor spy played 
because of the very nature of his job. Ordinarily. a profes- 
sional spy did not confine his reports to straight state- 
ments about what strikers or unionists among whom he 
was placed were saying or doing. Most of the time, this 
would have been humdrum stuff, and employers would 
have soon stopped paying for information which they 
could pick up in other ways. Consequently, the labor 
spy's reports were nearly always highly colored, full of 
hints that workers were planning to blow up a plant or 
injure or kill somebody. Management would then decide 
to hire some more “operatives.” But the process did not 
stop there. If spies were to constantly report that some- 
thing violent and exciting was going to take place, and 
it never did, this would be bad for the spy business. So 
they went on, as John Mach did, to try to provoke the 
violence which would seem to bear out the accuracy of 
their dire warnings. 


How had Mach gotten into this business and, specifical- 
ly, why had he been regarded by the Lawrence workers 
as so eminently trustworthy that he had been given a 
key position in the strike? His background was Polish. 
It appears that he had picked up some training in in- 
telligence service in the Kaiser’s army before World War 
I. Some time before 1912 he had migrated to the United 
States and turned to employment with private detective 
agencies. At the close of the 1912 I. W. W. strike in 
Lawrence, which had been successful in its immediate 
objective, the employers had taken on several hundred 
labor spies and given them jobs in the plants as a means 
of breaking up the I. W. W. organization. John Mach 
was one of these spies. He operated, presumably under 
direction, in such a way as to help effectively in under- 
mining the union and at the same time establish for 
himself the reputation of being a staunch unionist, a 
hater of capitalism and the bosses. His technique was 
to pose as an ardent syndicalist and perfectionist, who 
could not tolerate any deviation from the highest stand- 
ards. If some treasurer or collector of shop dues was 
ten cents off in his account, Mach would pounce on it 
in the membership meeting and make a big thing of it. 
He would do the same if some worker or union organizer 
said something which deviated, or seemed to, from or- 
thodox class-struggle ideology. The effect of these 
tactics was to sow suspicion and thus undermine morale. 
Time would be consumed, with the result that most of 
the rank and file who had to go to work in the morning 
would leave the union meeting before the important 
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business had been reached. This would be transacted 
by John Mach and a handful of others, whose business 
it was to sit it out. Mach was never blamed for the dis 
organization, boredom and disillusionment. He was 
the shining example of the man who held up the noblest 
standards, who would not let anyone get away with 
carelessness or other sins, and who was always the last 
man still on the job at memberhip and committee 
meetings. 

During World War I John Mach had had a job some- 
where in the intelligence department of the U. S. Armed 
Forces. But when the 1919 strike had broken out in 
Lawrence he had been promptly hired and sent back 
to continue his union-wrecking activities. When the 
workers, especially the Polish ones, who had known 
Mach in 1912-13, saw him again, they hailed him as a 
comrade and hero. 


The postscript: A couple of years after the close of 
the 1919 strike, when I was general secretary of the. 
Amalgamated Textile Workers of America, John Mach 
came to see me. He offered his services to the union as 
a spy against employers. Whether he had experience: 
a conversion and now wished to place his talents and 
training at the disposal of the righteous cause; or 
whether he planned to play both ends against the middle 
and make money from management and unions both 
(which has sometimes been done): or whether he had 
been instructed to set a trap for me, perhaps similar to 
the one he had attempted in 1919, I do not know. | 
told him that his proposal was not one I cared to dis- 
cuss. He did not press the matter and walked away. | 
have never seen him since. 


(To be continued in next issue) 
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where the Negro’s psychological and cultural develop- 
ment has been inadequate to carry through similar 
campaigns successfully. An indirect effect will be to 
help the nationally prominent leaders to avoid some of 
the pitfalls of success, one of which is isolation from 
the sufferings of the rank and file and the gradual do- 
mestication within the system that threatens all leaders. 

Hundreds of thousands of Negroes will be challenged 
to take a specific step forward in their own locality. 
Something at least of what has happened to the Negroes 
of Montgomery, through their common involvement, 
sacrifice, and struggle, will happen to Negroes through- 
out the South, if the campaign gets off the ground. To 
organize, and to appear at the registration booths and the 
polls are acts requiring tremendous courage and com- 
mitment. The outcome of the ensuing struggles is not 
at all certain and we can have nothing but admiration 
for those who are willing to undertake them. 

The campaign represents a direct challenge to the 
reactionary Southern leadership. The reaction of Gov- 
ernor Griffin, indicated in the letter reproduced on 
page 14, indicates how threatened he and others like 
him feel. The article by Martin Luther King is part of a 
talk he gave in response to this counter-campaign. A 
few years ago, it would have been unthinkable for a 
Southern Negro to respond in this manner. It is a sign 
of what was gained at Montgomery that King was able 
to deliver such a speech in the South, to a Southwide 
meeting of Negroes. 

The campaign appeals to enlightened Southern whites 
to stand for an elementary constitutional right. It will 
he hard for them to evade the challenge and maintain a 
clear conscience. One of the major problems of the 
South, as elsewhere, is the failure of liberals and trade 


unionists to commit themselves in concrete situations, 
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Despite the significance of the campaign, it also in- 
cludes real dangers: 

The right to vote is a right the denial of which is 
an insult that cannot be tolerated but the possession of 
which may do little to solve the fundamental problems oj 
twentieth century man. Millions who have the franchise 
but no jobs can testify to that—as can millions of others 
who have the right to choose among rival political 
machines but find this no real help in their daily strug- 
gles. In working for the rights shamefully denied him. 
let us hope the Negro does not lose perspective and rest 
content with equality of opportunity in an unsound, un. 
brotherly system of economic competition and national 
power politics. The temptation will be great to pledge 
undiscriminating loyalty to the mores of the national 
power state in return for the right to participate in its 
elections. 

Although in many localities the Southern Negro can 
only register or vote by taking a step of courageous 
direct action, underneath the voting process lies the 
political illusion. We have only to consider the plight of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans in Harlem and _ similar 
Northern ghettoes to realize that voting is used as a 
tactic to divert the masses from taking direct action to 
control their own lives. 

During the bus protest, a group of men and women 
with varying types of education and experience—who 
happened to be Negro—unexpectedly found themselves 
sharing large sectors of their lives in the service of a 
common vision. Almost accidentally, they caught a 
glimpse of a pattern of society based on cooperation and 
brotherhood, which points beyond our present frame- 
work of competitive and authoritarian institutions—of 
which voting is an accepted part. The responsibility of 
the Montgomery leaders and of friends of the movement 
is. before all else, to preserve and expand this new con- 


ception of man’s relation to man. 
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